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Leonato.— Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John.— Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

— Much Ado About Nothing. 

HE only important auction sale 
of paintings spoken of so far, 
for the coming- winter, is that 
of the collection of Mr. 
James H. Stebbins, of New 
York, which will be exhibit- 
ed early in February at the 
American Art Galleries, and 
then sold " without reserve " 
at Chickering Hall. A very 
superior catalogue " de luxe," containing twenty-four 
etchings and numerous Kurtz process illustrations, is 
promised, and previous performances of the kind by 
Messrs. Kirby, Sutton & Co. are a guarantee that 
their promises in this regard will be fully redeemed. 
Mr. Stebbins, too, is a gentleman of position, who means 
to sell out and go to Europe to live ; so, when it is said 
that the pictures will be sold " without reserve," it is to 
presumed that they will be. As to the collection itself, 
while its dispersion will not create the interest in the art 
world that it might have done ten years ago, when it 
was more " en vogue," still there are famous names 
represented among the fourscore numbers of the cata- 
logue, and there are many good pictures which should 
sell on their own merits without any regard to names. 

* * 

Meissonier, Vibert and Gerome, are all well repre- 
sented. Of the first named there are three examples, 
besides a pen drawing of " Ancient Armor." " Le Partie 
Perdue " — or, " The Game Lost," as it is better known 
here — is a characteristic little barrack-room scene of the 
time of Louis XIII. ; " The Stirrup Cup " is a miniature, 
in oils, of two figures ; " The Captain of the Guard," in 
water-colors, shows the artist himself, not as he is to-day, 
with beard flowing and forked, but neatly barbered, with 
mustache and imperial, as was the fashion when this 
was painted, in 1865. The two Viberts are excellent ex- 
amples of that painter's earlier and best manner; both 
are well known. They are " The First-born," and a 
"Spanish Diligence Station," the latter showing a seated 
priest, seemingly busy at his offices, but looking depre- 
catingly out of the corners of his eyes at a gayly dressed 
young fellow actively flirting with a very pretty girl. 

Gerome is seen in two noted pictures : " Louis XIV., 
and Moliere," illustrating an apochryphal story of " le 
grand monarque," who is taking great credit to himself 
for lunching with the dramatist as a rebuke to his cour- 
tiers, who are supposed to have refused to sit at table 
with the son of an upholsterer ; and '.* L'Eminence 
Grise," the nickname given to the monk who was the 
favorite of Richelieu, and who has been made familiar 
to us all in Bulwer's play, as " Brother Joseph." As the 
wily " capucin," cowled and barefooted, slowly descends 
the grand staircase of the Cardinal's palace, seemingly 
absorbed in sacred reflections, the time-serving courtiers 
bow and cringe ; but a pair of them, and a haughty ec- 
clesiastic, who have already passed him, have thrown off 
the mask, and with covered heads and insolent mien 
look back in hate at his "Eminence Grise." 

* * 

* 

A remarkable Fortuny in the collection is the life- 
size portrait of " A Spanish Lady " — the only woman's 
portrait, I believe, ever painted by this artist. It pre- 
sents the somewhat heavy features of a middle-aged 
brunette, dressed in the ugly fashion of a quarter of a 
century ago in black silk, with the skirt inflated like a 
balloon, and the upper part of the dress buttoned to the 
chin with coral studs. In one hand the lady holds a 
jewelled eye-glass. Except in the unfinished " Battle of 
Tetuan," there is no other instance of Fortuny painting 
a life-size figure, and there is reason to believe that he 
did well in keeping to the delightful little costumed mar- 
ionettes by which we best know him. In the handling 
of the rich, crackling silk of the dress here, he is quite 
himself, dashing it in with characteristic bravado and 
brilliancy. But in the treatment of the flesh his tech- 
nical resources seem to have failed him ; the face is 
painted almost laboriously, and the hands are lifeless. 

* * 

The identity of the lady has been carefully concealed 
by writers on the works of Fortuny, out of consideration 



for her family, who parted with the picture only from 
necessity, and it is said would gladly have bought it 
back on their return to prosperity, if it had not, mean- 
while, crossed the ocean and gone into the collection 
under notice. In " The Art Treasures of America," 
the late " Edward Strahan" thought fit to keep up the 
mystery. But assuredly there is no longer any reason 
for doing so. Indeed, " Edward Strahan" himself di- 
vulged the lady's name through the columns of The 
Art Amateur.' The portrait is that of Madame Garcia, 
wife of the Secretary of the Ambassador at Rome in 
Isabella's time. When the Queen was forced into exile, 
the Garcias, too, got into trouble and became tempo- 
rarily embarrassed. They are prosperous once more, and 
if they have no agent to attend to the matter for them, 
it might not be a bad speculation for some one to buy 
the picture on the chance of their taking it off their 
hands. In any event, such a Fortuny would not long 
go a-begging. 

The December exhibition of paintings at the Union 
League Club, if not so brilliant as some of its predeces- 
sors, was notable for the large proportion of American 
pictures fresh from the studios of the artists and the 
total absence of pictures owned by dealers. The Art 
Committee are Messrs. Richard Butler, chairman, R. W. 
Van Boskerck, secretary, Eastman Johnson, Thomas 
Hicks, Edwin S. Chapin, George R. Sheldon, and Dr. 

A. E. M. Purdy. Charles Sprague Pearce, La Farge, 
Innessand Thayer were represented through Mr. Thom- 
as B. Clarke, and Twachtman, Chase, Low, Blum, Coffin, 
Church, Rehn, Beckwith, Murphy, Wood, Kenyon Cox, 
Reginald Coxe, Tryon, Miller, and others on their own 
account. Bouguereau's " Nymphs Bathing," which oc- 
cupied the centre of the rear room, was lent by Mrs. 

B. F. Dawson, of Fifth Avenue, whose entire household 
furniture was very well sold a few days ago for $22,500. 
That is about the price she asks for this painting, 
which is very much in the style of the John Wolfe pic- 
ture of the same name, but it is smaller and contains 
many more figures. 

* 
Two portraits were shown at the Union League — 
that of the late Dr. Cornelius R. Agnew, painted for the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons by J. Morgan Rhees, 
and Benjamin Constant's portrait of Mr. John T. Mar- 
tin. The former is chiefly notable for its marvellous 
lack of resemblance to the famous oculist. Mr. Con- 
stant's picture is an agreeable surprise to those who 
know the artist chiefly through his decorative works. 
It gives a striking likeness, even while unduly softening 
the somewhat rugged outlines of the features of the 
Brooklyn collector. There is masterly painting in the 
hands, which are full of character. Too much is made 
of the crimson-covered arm-chair; but I suspect that 
here the decorative instinct of the artist got the better 
of his judgment. He was bound to put in a bit of gor- 
geous color, by way of signature ; so he introduces it 
in the end of a flaming cushion which shows against 
the tails of Mr, Martin's coat as if they were on fire. 
The transition would have been quite too abrupt with- 
out some warm color to lead up to it ; hence, I suppose, 

the red velvet chair. 

* * 

MENTrONT should not have been made just now of the 
Dawson sale without putting on record the somewhat 
remarkable fact that, although not advertised as " with- 
out reserve," it was a thoroughly honest auction. It was 
under the management of Mr. C. F. Wetrnore. 

Before another issue of The Art Amateur, Mr. Ver- 
estchagin's enormous canvases and his interesting col- 
lection of rugs and objects of art and curiosity will have 
been removed from the American Art Galleries, and 
probably will be on their way back across the Atlantic. 
There has been some thought of transporting them for 
a time to Philadelphia and Boston ; but it seems that 
no place big enough to show them in can be had in 
either city. It was no slight venture on the part of the 
American Art Association to bring over such a show. 
Contrary to the general impression, they did this quite 
at their own risk. So far the^nterprise has not paid 
much more than its expenses, although it is said that it 
might be made to yield a handsome profit if it could be 
continued two months longer. But the galleries are 
needed for other business, and the big show must go. 

* 
One naturally asks what kind of a place Mr. Verest- 
chagin can have when he is at home, to hold all these 



immense pictures of his ? His actual home is not in Rus- 
sia. It is in Paris, or rather it is at Maison Lafitte, 
which is a sort of suburb of Paris. There he has a 
studio a hundred and fifty feet long and nearly fifty feet 
high— the biggest thing of the kind ever heard of. The 
Russian artists in Paris form a little colony of their own. 
Most of them belong to a club or " cercle" which was 
organized for social and benevolent purposes. One of 
the members is the sculptor Antokolski, who is at pres- 
ent engaged on a statue of Yermak, the conqueror of 
Siberia. Other members are: Lehman, the portraitist ; 
Pranishnikoff, the battle painter, Pokitonoff, the land- 
scapist, and Makowski, the painter of the " Russian Wed- 
ding Feast." Mr. Verestchagin is not a member; nor 
is the caricaturist, " Caran d'Ache," who, by the way, 
though Russian by birth, is of French extraction — his 
real name is Poiret. 

The charming Cazin, " Les Voyageurs," described in 
these columns last month, did not remain long without a 
buyer at the Christ-Delmonico gallery. It has gone to 
Brooklyn, and, I understand, to Mr. George I. Seney. 

* 
But few paintings of the first rank are just now be- 
ing imported by the New York dealers, who are glad to 
get permission from the owners of such to let them 
show them in their galleries for a little while before 
sending them home. It was in this way Knoedler & 
Co. exhibited Mr. Lyall's " Delacroix," noticed last 
month, and, later, the much finer example of that 
master, " Les Convulsionnaires de Tanger." It was 
Mr. Sutton, by the way, and not Knoedler & Co. who 
sold this glorious picture to Mr. 'W. T. Walters. I 
know no one who seems to have a heartier appreciation 
of the genius of Delacroix than Mr. James F. Sutton. 
He certainly knows the market value of that painter. 
Last month I told how he paid $6000 at the Probasco 
sale for " Clorinda Delivering the Martyrs," and sent it 
to Paris, disgusted at the lack of appreciation of New 
York collectors who would let such a masterpiece go 
a-begging. " Les Convulsionnaires de Tanger " I know 
he has had a whole year, without putting it on exhibition. 
He was content to wait until some one would " come 
along" who would want it. The right man came in 
time, and the picture now finds a home in the famous 
Baltimore gallery in company with three other Dela- 
croix : " Le Combat," " Christ En Croix" and "Christ 
sur le lac de Genezareth," all worthy of the painter of 
" Les Convulsionnaires." At the Edwards sale in 1881 
the latter was knocked down to M. Balensi for 95,000 
frs. You can see an etching of the picture, by La- 
guillermie, in the Durand-Ruel gallery. By the way, 
what important canvas of those French giants of a gen- 
eration or two ago did not pass through the hands of that 
veteran dealer? But nothing in black-and-white can 
convey any idea of this great picture. The composition 
gives you the contortions of the fanatics as they dash 
through the streets, shouting and slashing with their 
knives, to the terror of every one they meet ; but you 
can form no conception of the glorious bouquet of color 
the crazy devils make in the painting, in their bright-hued 
garments as they appear under the hot blue sky and 
against the sunlit walls of the old Oriental town. 

* a. * 
* 

Mr. Sutton has still another Delacroix, and a some- 
what famous one at that. The Walters picture just 
described was exhibited in the Paris Salon of- 1838. 
This one, entitled " Combat du Giaour et du Pacha," 
was in the Salon of 1827, and was bought from the ar- 
tist by Dumas pere. It passed out of his hands, how- 
ever, into those of a M. Mahler, who held it as security 
for a debt which the great novelist never paid. Mr. 
Sutton, I understand, bought it from the heirs of Mahler. 
The subject is an incident in a war between the Turks 
and Greeks : two mounted men are fighting desperately, 
the Greek, in white flowing robes, with his face turned to 
the spectator, and opposed we have a rear view of his 
adversary. To the right lies a dead Turk, and another 
Turk, approaching, is seen in the distance. 

# # 

IT has been stated that a " Venetian Fete " is to be 
given at the National Academy of Design, for the bene- 
fit of the New York Society of Decorative Art, on the 
night before the regular opening of the Water-Cojor Ex- 
hibition there and under the auspices of the Society of 
Water-Color Artists. The announcement is premature. 
A proposition to this effect was indeed submitted to the 
Society of Decorative Art, and, I believe, was agreed to ; 
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but some members of the Water-Color Society who had 
not been consulted declared that their officers had ex- 
ceeded their powers in the matter, and it is probable 
that before a decision can be rendered on this important 
point of order, the opportunity will have passed for carry- 
ing the suggestion into effect. It is a pity, for the pro- 
posed entertainment promised to be a delightful affair, 
artistically and socially. The Academy was to have been 
decorated in the Venetian style of the sixteenth century 
and there was to be a grand ball in costume restricted to 
that period. The pictures by which the company would 
be surrounded might, certainly, have interfered a little 
with the illusion of time and country, and the gaslight 
would have contributed its little anachronism ; but it was 
reasonably hoped that the balance of reality might be re- 
stored by contemplation of the Academy building itself, 
which we all know is a reproduction of the Doge's Pal- 
ace. At all events, it is to be hoped that the " Venetian 
F6te " is not to be abandoned, but is only postponed. 



Mr. B 



-, Chicago: Your "old master," I am 



sorry to tell you, is neither " old " nor is it by a " mas- 
ter." It is simply a copy, evidently by some student. 
Probably it was made in good faith by him ; but it has 
been doctored by a practised picture swindler, who has 
covered it with a solution of gum and bistre, in imitation 
of old varnish. The rascal has not taken the pains, you 
will notice, to remove the evidences of the modernness 
of the picture, palpable in the brand of the canvas, 
which is that of a well-known Paris dealer in artists' 
materials. If you called his attention to that point, I 
dare say he told you that it had been necessary to reline 
the picture because the original canvas was " so old." 

Typographic color printing has made wonderful 
strides in'F ranee of late years, but, in periodical literature, 
it seems to have reached its highest point in some of the 
recent numbers of the Paris Illustr£, whose publishers, 
Boussod, Valadon & Co., now issue it with English 
letter-press for the United States, through the agency of 
the International News Co. Zinc plates are used for 
the different colors, which are superimposed with such ar- 
tistic knowledge and skill that comparatively very few 
are needed to produce a wide range of tones for any 
given illustration. While this zinc process is used for 
cheap steam printing, photogravure printing is em- 
ployed for the finest book-work in Editions du luxe like 
those of " Barbe-Bleu " and " Cendrillon," with the ex- 
quisite color illustrations of Du Beaumont, such as I 
noticed last month among Mr. J. W. Bouton's recent 
importations. The outline is first delicately printed, and 
then -each color impression is separately applied by hand 
to each sheet with as much care as one would give to a 
print of a fine etching. 

* 

Miss Dora Wheeler is illustrating an epithalamium 
for publication, to be reproduced in monochrome by the 
Forbes photographic process. A good idea. Why 
does not some one go a little further and produce in 
artistic form a complete Family Register for births, mar- 
riages and deaths, to take the place of the old-fashioned 
record on the fly-leaf of the family Bible ? 



Will "Montezuma" kindly give the name of the artist he 
speaks of as having painted the portrait of General Grant for 
the academy at West Point, on the generous order of Mr. George 
W. Childs. Is the portrait a work of art ? 

Subscriber, Washington, D. C. 

The picture was painted by Mrs. L. Hart Darragh, 
of Philadelphia. I have not seen it, and therefore can- 
not answer the second" query. 



The project to give a retrospective exhibition of 
French painting at the coming International Exposition 
in Paris has led to more trouble and recrimination than 
perhaps any other feature of the undertaking. The 
bickerings between Mr. Bouguereau and his set and the 
promoters of the retrospective exhibition have already 
been referred to. Then there was a proposition that the 
United States Government should allow the re-entry, 
free of duty, of French pictures, owned in this country, 
which the owners might be persuaded to lend to the ex- 
hibition. Mr. McLean, our minister at Paris, was ap- 
pealed to, and he succeeded in clearing away technical 
obstacles in that direction ; but it was rumored that the 
pictures included were to be only those painted since 1878. 
Naturally, this would make the concession almost worth- 



less, as the paintings most desired are those of the School 
of 1830, Millets, Corots, examples of Delacroix, Rousseau 
and Decamps of considerably earlier date. Mr. McLean, 
however, stated that our Government had put no such 
restriction upon intending exhibitors ; but that the ex- 
position, he supposed, had reference to a printed rule, 
which turns out to belong to the prospectus of an entire- 
ly different department of the great exposition, the "ex- 
position decenniale." That doubt is, therefore, cleared 
away ; but it is unlikely that many American amateurs 
will risk their pictures even with the best assurance that 
no danger can happen them en route or while in the 
exposition. 

* 

Reports of recent picture sales in London furnish 
the following prices : " Sheep and Shepherd in a Land- 
scape," by Auguste Bonheur, $705; "The Watering- 
Place, " by T. S. Cooper, $1075 ; " View of Geneva," by A. 
Calame, $1205 ; " The Lake of Geneva near Montreux," 
by the same artist, $1365 ; "Portrait of Lady Taylor," 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, $2955 ; " Portrait of a Lady," 
by Romney, $1050; "Portrait of a Lady, seated, in 
black dress, with white coif and collarette," by Rem- 
brandt, $775. 

* 

Engravings by the late Samuel Cousins seem to 
bring very high prices in London. At the sale of the 
collection of Mr. P. E. Power, of Manchester, a print of 
" Master Lambton," after Sir Thomas Lawrence, brought 
$180; "Lady Gower and Child," after the same, $295 ; 
"Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time," after Sir Edwin 
Landseer, $185. It does not appear that these were 
even proofs ; although it is probable that they were. 

* * 
* 

The French Government has decided that it cannot 
interfere with the sale of Greek antiquities in France, to 
determine whether these antiquities were removed from 
Greece without the consent of the Government of that 
country. Certain antiques which had been seized at 
the request of the latter Government have been restored 
to their owners. Under Greek law it is illegal even for 
the owner of an antique to remove it from the country. 
The decision now rendered is to the effect that France is 
not bound to help Greece to enforce that law. If a con- 
trary decision had been given, it is to be supposed that 
Greece would ask as much of other countries ; but it is 
now unlikely that she will do so. Collectors of Greek 
antiquities will breathe a little easier on that account. 

* * 
* 

At an important sale of tapestries at the Chateau 
of Plessis-Mace recently, the principal pieces brought 
prices as follows : A fifteenth century panel, tapestry of 
Artois, subjects from sacred history, each accompanied 
by a quatrain, to Mr. Siegfried, $1520. A panel show- 
ing Moses striking the rock and the Israelites gathering 
manna, $920, to Mr. Juniel. Another panel in two com- 
partments — the Last Supper and the Crucifixion, $670, 
to Mr. Levy. Part of a panel from the history of St. 
Gervais, Bishop of Paris, $640, to the Gobelins manu- 
factory. Other panels of Gobelins fabrication, but of 
secular subjects, brought higher prices. A winter 
scene — interior with persons warming or amusing them- 
selves — brought $1740. One representing Spring, with 
peasants sowing wheat, $1620; and a panel represent- 
ing the vintage season brought $1840. Some tapestries 
of Lille, period of Louis XIV., brought higher prices 
yet. A Flemish kermesse, after Teniers, was bought 
by Mr. Jumel for $2540; a "Game of Bowls," after 
Teniers, by Mr. Lowengard, for $1700; and a "Game 

of Cards" for $1170. 

* * 
* 

The English Government having refused to make pro- 
vision for a display of national art at the coming Univer- 
sal Exposition at Paris, Sir Frederick Leighton, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, has requested the Lord 
Mayor of London to open a subscription for the pur- 
pose. Sir Frederick himself heads the list with $500. 
The seemingly churlish action of Parliament arises from 
the determination of the Government to withhold offi- 
cial sanction to the glorification of the French Revolu- 
tion, which, of course, is the occasion of this centennial 
celebration. On the same ground there will be no offi- 
cial representation of the country at the Exposition itself. 
This seems somewhat inconsistent, considering that 
England was actively and officially represented at our 
own Centennial Exhibition in 1876, which commemorated 
the revolutionary revolt against the power of England. 



I venture to remind American admirers of the 
sculptor, Barye, of the forthcoming exhibition of his 
works in Paris, in aid of funds for a monument to his 
memory, and to urge that steps be taken at once for a 
similar exhibition in New York. There will be " no 
money in it," to be sure, and perhaps a small guarantee 
fund may be called for by whoever may undertake it. 
Should this prove to be the case, it cannot be doubted 
that the modest subscription necessary would be forth- 
coming. Montezuma. 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 



THE NEW SOUTH WING. 

The opening of the new wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum with the display of the collections which it con- 
tains is an event of so much importance that we cannot 
deal with it fully in the limits of a single article. The 
loan collection of old masters, the new pictures by mod- 
ern painters, the Egyptian antiquities lately acquired by 
the Museum and several of the smaller collections 
would each be worthy of an article to itself ; and we pur- 
pose, from time to time, to take up the Sommerville col- 
lection of gems, the Moses Lazarus collection of minia- 
tures, the reproductions of old Russian plate and the other 
collections, whether permanent or loaned to the Museum, 
thus furnishing a comprehensive guide to its contents. 

At present we must be satisfied to make a general 
survey of the new building and of those of the exhibits 
which are quite new to the public. The new wing 
makes, with the old building, a quadrangle, the main 
entrance to which is in the centre of the southern facade. 
This opens directly into the new hall of ancient sculp- 
ture, containing casts of the most celebrated Greek and 
Roman statues, and, on the walls, of bas-reliefs from 
Nineveh, Phigaleia, Priene and Xanthus. At the east- 
ern end, this hall makes an L with the hall of Egyptian 
antiquities, where repose two lines of elaborately painted 
mummy cases, with their bandaged occupants, discov- 
ered by Maspero in 1884 to 1886. These are the most 
important new acquisitions of the Museum. At the 
western end, another L is filled with the collections of 
ancient and Venetian glass formerly shown in the main 
hall. Where this hall of ancient glass adjoins the main 
hall it is slightly wider, making a small room, devoted to 
carved wood and musical instruments. A similar en- 
largement of the Egyptian hall is filled with cases con- 
taining the Cesnola and other terra-cottas. The main 
hall, that of the old building, is to be devoted to the 
Willard collection of architectural casts. It may be 
reached directly from the new entrance by a broad pas- 
sage way, cutting in two the open space in the interior of 
the rectangle. At the beginning of this passage there is 
on one side an alcove for work in wrought iron ; on the 
other is the elevator, whose handsome wrought-iron 
gates, made in Italy, are a present from Mr. Marquand. 
At the end of the passage is placed the " della Robbia" 
glazed relief, " The Assumption of the Virgin." At the 
two ends of the main hall the collections of modern 
sculpture and of antique marble sarcophagi, steles and 
inscriptions remain in their old positions. At the east- 
ern end, part of the wall space is covered with old Per- 
sian tiles depicting a garden party of ladies and gentle- 
men, and very decorative in its quiet scheme of blue 
purple, green and yellow. 

But the bulk of the novelties are in the new galleries 
in the upper story. These follow the same general plan 
as the lower galleries, but are broken up into smaller 
rooms, each of the side buildings being divided into 
two longitudinal and two transverse galleries, the south- 
ern side being occupied by a corridor hung with the 
Cornelius Vanderbilt collection of drawings by old mas- 
ters, and containing also standards with swinging frames 
of etchings, photographs and prints. Above part of the 
passage way before mentioned is an alcove where are 
the water-color paintings by Richards and Hill and the 
Hadden collection of civil and military decorations. All 
these rooms and galleries, except the last, are lit by sky- 
lights. Two of the longer ones, those on the west side, 
contain the Catharine Lorillard Wolfe collection. The 
corresponding galleries on the other side contain the re- 
productions of old gold and silver plate and the new 
loan collection of old masters, of which last we must 
pause to give a summary account. 

Excepting the two magnificent Van Beresteyn por- 
traits by Rembrandt, lent by Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, the 
whole of the contents of this room belong to Mr. Henry 
G. Marquand. Most of them constituted the celebrated 
Methuen collection, including the beautiful Vandyck 



